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THE ARMENIAN BANKER, gression of the laws of the country they may chance 
As a people, the Armenians may be considered the | to dwell in, as would, on detection, lead to chas- 
most industrious, trustworthy, and honest inhabit- | tisement and imprisonment. In Turkey, that land 
ants of the East. Amongst them crime is rarely | of fetters and the bastinado, you seldom hear of an 
perpetrated—meaning by crime such open trans- | Armenian having been flogged for roguery, or 
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incarcerated for debt or theft. On the contrary, 
the Armenian’s career is peculiarly notable, from 
the unswerving integrity of his out-door inter- 
course with the world, and from the slow but 
actual progress he makes from the shoeless men- 
dicant that first emigrated from Armenia into 
Syria, to the wealthy, influential seraff, or govern- 
ment banker, with millions of piastres at his com- 
mand; a voice in the medglis, or supreme council 
of the land; and no lack of jewels, houses, estates, 
and all this world’s comforts and luxuries. Accus- 
tomed, however, from infancy to past the meridian 


of life, to a thrift almost verging upon avarice, the | 


Armenian, even in the height of his wealth and 
influence, seldom indulges in any outward show 
which might betray to the world his increasing 
prosperity: he goes to his office when he is head 
seraff of the town exactly as he went to work when 
he was a cook’s mate in some European’s family ; 
with the same dingy-coloured turban tied round 
the same faded tarboushe, the same long sombre 
robes, and the same stockingless feet encased in 
well-worn shoes, whose colour, once red, has now 
faded into dusky brown. é 

Such are the out-door pretensions of the Arme- 
nian banker. His office, moreover—where such 
weighty money matters are daily decided, where a 
scratch from his pen and the stamp of his signet 
disposes of hundreds and thousands of piastres—is 
in perfect keeping with his own rusty personal 
simplicity. It is usually a commonplace white- 
washed room, with one door of entrance, and one 
trellised window ; the floormg 1s neither carpetted 
nor matted, nay, not even so much as paved; but 
then round two sides of the room is a raised wooden 
platform, with a wooden railing just so high that 
any one standing on the floor can rest his elbows 
on the railing. Here a few old carpets and cushions 
are spread, and there are three or four rough deal 
desks for the banker and his clerks to write upon, 
which operation they perform while sq on 
the carpet, tailor-fashion— now writing a few 
figures, now referring to an old musty account, 
and then inhaling several whiffs from the long pipe, 
or narghilie. 

The Armenian banker's every-day business rou- 
tine is monotonous in the extreme. By nine o'clock, 
punctually to the minute, as indicated by the huge 
old copper turnip-shaped wateh which he: carries 
in his fob, the seraff is at his: post; his-clerks have 
been there some half-hour before him, and between 
them have swept out the place; watered the floor, 
and lit a small charcoal! fire im the manyul. Not 
that they require warmth, for the thermometer is 
never under 90° in the room ; but then there must 
be fire at hand for the occasional finjan of coffee 
required, as also for the incessant demand of pipe- 
smokers. These arrangements have barely been 
completed when the seraff stalks in, looking the 
very picture of poverty and trouble; he bows so- 


little cash-box at his side, repeating the words 
Bis maliah as he does so. There is nothing in the 


to denote their value, save the mark of the kLat- 





blank leaves of old copy-books. Nevertheless, 
every one of these documents is a bond, some of 
them being of considerable value, as you might 
guess by watching the trepidation and anxiety 
depicted in the face of the old seraff, who has a 
thousand misgivings as he counts them over, and, 
knowing there should be sixty-seven papers, finds 
only sixty-five. His horror at this discovery is 
only to be surpassed by his wrath. «He pictures up 
in his imagination all kinds of torments to extort 
a confession of the theft from the luckless indi- 
viduals on whom he has already fastened it, and 
who are none other than his two faithful and 
honest clerks, both of whom are his near con- 
nexions, one lavi..g served him ever since he be- 
came seraff. Meanwhile these unconscious indi- 
viduals are following up sedately their every-day 
avocations. The elder of the two, a very old 
man with a long white beard, is conning over, 
spectacles on nose, an account of some items bor- 
rowed by the pasha. The younger clerk is run- 
ning his eye rapidly over the letters received by 
that morning’s post, before exposing their con- 
tents to the seraff. Happily for the twain, at this 
moment a Shylock of the town makes his appear- 
ance, and, in a quiet whisper, proffers to the letter- 
reader a loan of several thousands of piastres on 
behalf of the seraff, gravely asking at the same time 
an exorbitant rate of interest,.even in that country, 
where thirty per cent. per annum is an every-day 
occurrence. Alas, poor Meshak! he little dreams 
of the thunder-storm that is gathering rapidly 
around him. At this instant the seraff’s elder son 
comes in, carrying with him the seraff’s account 
current with the government and the town. 

The seraff’s business is‘as mueli that of a money- 
Tender as that of a money-receiver; for the latter 
he pays at an average rate of only about twenty 
per cent., but then people know money to be safe 
in. his: hands, and prefer sacrificing ten per cent. to 
the-risk of losing it altogether: From borrowers 
he receives from thirty to thirty-five per cent., 
well: teed either by estates, houses, or jew- 
ellery pledged with him. 

The: seraff’s son is barely seated before he is 
made acquainted with his: father’s supposed loss 
and present suspicions, which haye been now re- 
moved from the clerks to the luckiless Jew, who is 
an every-day frequenter of the seraff’s office. 
hind the seraff’s back the argument and warfare 
of words: is raging high; there is a roaring of 
numbers and a display of fingers, whilst the words 
groosh, floose, and miscriat (all signifying piastres 
and money), are so often repeated, that a casual 
passer-by might imagine that this was some pre- 
paratory school, with some score or two of boys 
conning over a particularly difficult line in the 
morning task to be learnt by rote. Meanwhile 
our friend the seraff, whose ire is rising in rapid 


| proportion as the hubbub increases, sits to all ap- 
lemnly to his clerks, and, taking his seat, opens a | 


pearance absorbed in the smoke of his pipe and 
the open pages of the huge volume spread out be- 


: ' fore him; but his thoughts and his eyes are else- 
cash-box but miserable dirty-looking scraps of ' 
paper, without government stamp or anything else | 


where. Suddenly he starts up to his feet, and 
deals a shower of blows and denunciations, all aimed 


' at the person of the now electrified and astonished 
tims of principals and witnesses, which bear a_ 
wonderful resemblance to the ink-drawn spiders | 
that are sometimes executed by schoolboys on the | 


Jew money-lender, and this onslaught is the signal 
for all the subordinate officials to join in the mélée. 
In five minutes’ time he is hustled out of the door, 
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the long loose folds of his turban floating in the 
air, his beard and hair dishevelled, his filthy old 
cloak in tatters, and his eyes starting out of his 
head from the combined effects of utter amazement 
and consternation. As for speaking, he has no 
room or time to edge in a single word of remon- 
strance or reproof; and the poor Jew finds himself 
in the middle of the street, the centre of attraction 
to a gaping multitude who have been drawn to the 
spot by the noise of the scuffle, a convicted felon 
by the clamorous voices of the seraff and his three 
assistants, and exposed to the scoffs and jeers of 
those who are always too ready to take part against 
his persecuted race. Present there is a tempo- 
rary lull in the assembly, me the Jew, who has 
been screaming out his innocence at the utmost 
pitch of his voice, finds time to gather together 
the scattered fragments of his wardrobe, when the 
seratf, having recovered his breath, denounces him 
as the thief of the missing promissory bonds. 
**Lend money indeed! he can well afford to lend 
money when he comes-by it so dishonestly !” This 
leads to fresh protestations of innocence on one 
side, and more threats and noise on the other. 
The cadi and the pasha are frequently held zn 
terrorem over the trembling Hebrew’s head, and 
this noise and jangling continue till an opulent 
old Turk, who happens to be passing that way, 
steps in at the banker’s office and offers to be a 
mediator for the restoration of peace, and the inves- 
tigation of the affair before it is carried any further. 
This offer being accepted, the Jew is dragged in 
as unceremoniously as he was expelled. The cause 
is investigated, the notes or bonds carefully counted 
over again and again, sometimes the calculator 
making an alarming deficit, and sometimes con- 
siderably exceeding the number. It must be ad- 
mitted that, whatever they may have been in 
former times, the inhabitants of Arabia and Syria 
can now lay no claim to rank as mathematicians. 
At length the old Turk counts them himself, and 
doing so three times, each time finding them all 
correct, peace is at once restored, and the ill-used 
Jew is acquitted of the felony. 

At this turn of the affair, of course the Jew is 
highly indignant ; he goes off straight to the cadi, 
and lodges a complaint against the seraff; beyond 
a doubt, also, he will sue for damages for defam- 
ation! Nay, indeed; no such a thing was ever 
heard of in Turkey ; the whole party look upon 
the affair as a capital joke, and laugh immoderately 
at the upshot of it. “The idea,” says the cunning 
old seraff, smiling, and offering his pipe to the 
buffeted Hebrew; “the idea of my forgetting 
myself so much, from the press of business occupa- 
tion, as in the hurry of the moment to mistake | 
the honest and honourable Howajah Meshak for a | 
rogue! Ha! ha! it is indeed a capital joke!” and | 
the seraff laughs, and the Turk smiles, and the | 
three clerks are quite convulsed with laughter, | 
while even poor Meshak tries to join in their hila- | 
rity, for he has an object to gain. The Turk has | 
no sooner departed, and the order of business been | 
restored, than the argument is again renewed | 
between the head clerk and the Jew, the rate of | 
interest duly arranged, and the money as duly 
deposited. The Jew goes away, well contented 
with the morning’s transaction, and the old seraff | 
is nodding over his pipe, calculating in his own 








mind how he can best turn the newly-acquired loan 
to a good account. 

This reverie is rather unpleasantly interrupted 
by the abrupt appearance of two Turkish officers 
belonging to the household of the pasha. The 
seraff knows their errand long before it is delivered, 
and though he receives them with forced civility 
and a mock smile upon his hard features, he is sit- 
ting on thorns during the whole of the earlier part 
of the interview, longing to hear, and yet not daring 
to ask, the exact amount required by his well-be- 
loved friend the pasha. With a great deal of tact 
he turns the conversation upon the badness of the 
times, the exorbitant interest charged for loans, the 
apparent scarcity of money all over the world, and 
winds up with a deceitful declaration, that his ex- 
chequer is in such an exhausted state that he enter- 
tains fears of dying a beggar. After having done 
his best to work upon the sympathies of his listen- 
ers, he is rather disconcerted at detecting them in 
the very act of grinning at each other. His heart 
now sinks into his pocket; he is fully persuaded 
that his visitors have regarded his long and elo- 
quent harangue in the light of so much unmeaning 
verbiage ; so, screwing up his courage to a sticking 
point, he asks boldly what their pleasure may be 
to-day. It is as he feared : the pasha wants a loan 
of forty or fifty thousand piastres for six months, 
with a nominal interest, which he full well knows 
he will never receive. A deep sigh bursts from his 
breast as he signs the necessary order which is to 
procure the cash elsewhere in the town. The offi- 
cers laugh merrily at his sadness, and walk away 
without even condescending to wish him a good 
morning, while the seraff fags hard the rest of that 
day, so that others may make restitution to him for 
the injury he has received at the pasha’s hand, by 
paying more than usually heavy interest. 

It is not all loss, however, as the seraff well 
knows. By always obliging the pasha, he manages 
to keep in the good graces of that high function- 
ary ; hence, if he find any difficulty in recovering 
loans, or interest for loans, from any one, he is 
pretty sure of the pasha’s interference on his be- 
half; and next to that individual, with perhaps a 
few of the more influential Turkish nobles, the 
seraff is beyond a doubt the most respected and 
most feared personage in the town. 

But apart from his avocation as money-lender, 
and his commission as government banker, which 
latter entitles him to carry a crescent on high days 
and holidays in his red tarboushe, which on these 
occasions he wears without any turban, the seraff 
enjoys a regular income derived from a species of 
monopoly practised by no other creed or profession 
in the East. This is a kind of head-money levied 
by him upon all his fellow-countrymen who may 
chance to be residing within the jurisdiction of the 
pashalik to which he is attached. The method of 
levying this income is as follows. Many Arme- 
nians annually migrate into Syria in search of what 
they grievously lack in their own country, namely, 
the wherewithal to supply the frugal wants of them- 
selves and their families. Most of these enter the 
service of Europeans and rich native residents, as 
cooks or domestic servants; some few serve as 
grooms ; and the others are employed as gardeners 
and vine-dressers by planters. On first arriving in 
a pashalik, they seek out the seraff, og sure to 
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be their countryman, and confiding to him their 
wants, they are supplied with clothes and money to 
meet their present necessities, and the seraff exerts 
his influence amongst his townsmen in procuring 
employment for them. It is a tacitly understood 
thing that for every appointment procured a 
small percentage must be annually paid to the 
seraff; and as the men advance in life, and their 
prospects improve, so in a ratio proportioned to their 
salary or income the Armenian seraff receives his 
stipulated percentage. Hence it is his own inter- 
est, as much as that of any one else, to endeavour 
to make the best bargain he can in recommending 
his needy countrymen for employment. And they, 
whatever their prosperity in life may be, seldom 
fail to be punctual in their payment to the seraff, 
because they are bound to this promise by an oath. 

It seldom happens, as has been already stated, 
that Armenians get themselves into trouble with 
the local authorities. Any petty differences arising 
between themselves are invariably settled by the 
bishops or priests; but now and then a defaulter is 
to be found amongst them; and then, rather than 
an exposé should take place, the whole community 
will subscribe to hush up the matter, and the culprit 
is sent back to his country in double-quick time. 
Some very rare instances have occurred where the 
offence committed has been of so grave a nature as 
to require, by the strict letter of the Turkish law, 
the forfeiture of the liberty or even the life of the 
criminal. In these cases, the influence of the seraff 
over the pasha has rendered service to the culprit, 
the pasha even assisting, sub vosa, at his escape 
and flight into Armenia. But just upon the same 
principle as the seraff protects his countrypeople, 
for the guid pro quo consideration of his protection 
and support versus their money, so also the pasha, 
whenever he has befriended the tribe of the seraff, 
hints darkly at the recompence he expects and in- 
tends to have ; and the result is, that heavy bags of 
money change places from the banker’s house to 
the pasha’s serrai, and this individual is just as 
many thousand piastres the richer as the banker 
and the Armenian community are the poorer. But 
the old seraff sucks so much profit out of his coun- 
trymen and the townsmen at large, that, saving the 
trouble, he is never a pecuniary loser by these 
rare transactions. 

Such is the seraff’s every-day business life; and 
thus he goes on heaping riches upon riches, not 
knowing who shall gather them. In contradistinc- 
tion to the poverty-stricken aspect of his person 
and office, his private house stands forth unrivalled 
in the town for elegance and costliness of garni- 
ture. You have no sooner passed over the thresh- 
old, leaving the dirty streets and blank walls be- 
hind you, than you are immediately convinced that 
you are in the abode of a man of opulence. The 
gardens, the fountains, the costly furniture, the 
chandeliers, the marble pavements, the gold and 
silver filigree finjans and coffee-pots, the exquisitely- 
cut glass sherbet-bottles, and the handsome nar- 
ghilies bubbling up their steam through the purest 
and best-scented rose-water—all these are con- 
vincing proofs of superabundant wealth. Should 
you want still more convincing evidence, call at the 
seraff’s house on some great festive occasion ; let 
us say the Easter festival, for instance. Then 
will burst upon your astonished gaze the person 





of the scraff himself, so metamorphosed by his . 
gay holiday attire, that in the spruce old gen- 

tleman rustling about in costly silk and muslin 

robes, with the golden crescent in his cap set with 

precious stones, you will hasdly recognise our old 

friend Hadji Saskies Karakoose, the Armenian 

banker. The amber mouth-piece of the elegant 

pipe he is smoking is set with first-water brilliants 

and emeralds, and is computed to have cost not less 

than 7007. Opposite to him are his wife and his 

two daughters, carrying as many jewels and coins 

about their person as would, if changed into hard 

cash and placed out in three per cent. consols, pro- 

cure for you or me a comfortable independence for 

the rest of our lives. The son, too, is quite a 
blaze of gold rings, watch-chains, and loose satin 
trousers. Neighbours and friends come pouring 
in by the dozen, to wish the old banker better 
fortune still; and, if our eyes do not deceive us, 

there is actually old Meshak amongst them. Though 

a Jew, he has come to wish a Christian the usual 
salutation* in the East on Easter-day. He has 
doffed his every-day garments, and his beard has 

been fresh anointed. Now there is a busy hum of 
many voices, chattering and laughing together. 

The old lady smokes her costly golden narghilie, 

and the girls are busy serving round coffee, sherbet, 

and lemonade, besides finely-candied preserve. In 

the midst of these enjoyments there is a sudden 

commotion in the assembly, and the ladies take to 

their heels and scamper up-stairs, out of sight. 

The cause of all this is the appearance of the 
two Turkish officers to whom we have been already 
introduced ; they come this time, however, not to 
borrow money, but to pay the pasha’s compliments, 
the only interest the seraff can ever hope to obtain 
for his loan of fifty thousand piastres. However, 
it is certain he can well afford to lose this, and so 
one of the officers, a sly rogue of a fellow, seems 
to think; for as he sips his sherbet from the costly 
cup, and takes a rapid survey of the apartments, 
he smiles confidentially at his companion, and 

hints in a very audible whisper, -that though all 
the neighbours might chance to die paupers, there 
was little fear of such being the lot of our friend 
the Armenian banker. 





HAMBURGH AND BREMEN. 


Hamsvreu has been termed “ the suburb of Lon- 
don.” The designation would be more correct 
were it changed to “the Northern London,” for 


sthere is no foreign city in all Europe which boasts 


one-half the shipping and general commerce of 
Hamburgh. 

Entering the Elbe, we sail nearly eighty miles 
ere we reach the free city of Hamburgh. As we 
approach it, the forests of masts and the general 
aspect of the shores forcibly remind the English- 
man of the Thames; but the scenes on the wooded 
heights of Blankanese, crowded with charming 
villas belonging to the Hamburgh merchants, are 
decidedly more picturesque and inviting than the 
views between London and Greenwich. Closely 
adjoining Hamburgh is the chief town of the 





* Christ is risen from the dead; He is indeed risen. Il- 
hum-dill-Allah !—Praises be to God ! 
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duchy of Holstein, Altona, a place of 30,000 in- : sively been baffled by these mounds of simple 
habitants, which is said to owe all its prosperity | earth. Copenhagen is similarly fortified. 
“to the crumbs that fall from its neighbour, the’ Hamburgh, being a free city of the Germanic 
free city’s table’—a thing we can well believe. | confederation, has one vote at the assembly at 
Hamburgh itself now contains probably full 200,000 | Frankfort, and during the last few years it has 
inhabitants, and no city of its size in the world suffered severely through the rebellions in Ger- 
is more wealthy. Its merchants are indeed princes, ; many, and the war between Denmark and the 
and hospitable as rich. | revolted duchies of Sleswig-Holstein. A large 
On entering Hamburgh for the first time, you | Prussian garrison yet occupies it, to the bitter 
are quite bewildered with the din around you. | indignation of the burghers, who are treated, as 
Representatives of all nations are jabbering to- | they consider, with overbearing harshness by the 
gether, but if you know no language except Eng- | troops, and made to pay in purse and person, be- 
lish, you manage just as well as in one of your own | sides having their press subjected to a most rigid 
cities, for almost everybody speaks English more | censorship. Some bloody conflicts between the 
or less, as a matter of business necessity. When | citizens and the soldiers have taken place in 
you are settled a little, and have time to look about | consequence. 
you, there is plenty to amuse and gratify the taste |  Schnell-posts take the traveller in a few hours 
of even a blasé traveller. The city is most magni- | from Hamburgh to Bremen, which is situated ina 
ficent—not so much in respect to its public build- | north-western district of Hanover, but does not 
ings as its superb private streets, and mansions, | belong to that kingdom, being, like Hamburgh, one 
and squares. The tremendous conflagration of | of the four Hanse towns, or free cities of Germany ; 
1842 (which destroyed sixty streets, and nearly two | and very pleased are the worthy Bremeners of their 
‘thousand houses) was the best thing that ever hap- | freistadt, and long may they enjoy it, as they de- 
pened to Hamburgh. It spared the finest existing | serve! They fancy themselves the élite of free 
streets; and in place of the narrow, crazy rows of people, but we can assure our fellow-countrymen 
lanes destroyed, there are now splendid ranges of | that there is small need to envy the Bremeners, 
wide streets, reminding one of the Rue de Rivoli; who are governed by twelve senators, in whose 
at Paris, or of the very finest of the London | election they have no more voice than in that of 
streets. The most remarkable buildings are St. the emperor of China; and these twelve senators 
Michael’s Church, with a steeple of the amazing | are far more irresponsible than the ministers of any 
altitude of 456 feet, and the Bourse, or Exchange, | monarchical government in all Europe! Yet only 





' 


which, although in the very midst of the great fire, 
was saved. The business at the Bourse is chiefly 
from one to two o’clock, and no stranger should 
neglect to visit it. The city abounds with excel- 
lent hotels and coffee-houses, and with exceedingly 
large and well-conducted public hospitals and other 
benevolent institutions. ‘The Krankenhaus, or in- 
firmary, cost a million of dollars building. The 
poor are exceedingly well provided for, and hardly 
a beggar is to be met with. Schools abound, and 
nearly all the old catholic monasteries and convents 
are now converted into benevolent institutions of 
one kind or other. The religion of four-fifths of 
the inhabitants is Lutheran, but there are places 
of worship according to the church of England, 
the methodists, and other denominations, and also 


| breathe such an opinion in Bremen, and if you 
| escape the ane scathless, you are a more 
fortunate fellow than we anticipate ! 

Bremen is a place very little visited by English 
travellers, and fas known among us than places 
not half so interesting at ten times the distance. 
It is a prosperous town of seventy or eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and abounds with edifices and 
institutions well worthy of being seen. Yet it 
ought to possess peculiar attraction to all English- 
men, for it was hence that Hengist and Horsa 
sailed, and it is generally admitted that the district 
around Bremen supplied the Saxons who invaded 
England; so that it is, or ought to be, in some 
measure, classic ground to us, as being the land of 
our forefathers. The Platt-Deutsch dialect spoken 

















several Jewish synagogues. There are said to be here abounds with words which Englishmen can- 
seven thousand Jews in the city, and about half} not fail to recognise as being derived from the 
that number of catholics. The Lutheran church is | same roots, and differing very little in sound from 
united to the state, and its discipline and cost are | similar words in our existing language. Citizens 
‘controlled by the senatorial government. | of Bremen! we are your brothers! When we 
The environs of Hamburgh are delightful, and | quit your delightful evening parties, we feel that 
within the city itself the places of public resort are | we are indeed exchanging a cordial gute nacht with 
extremely pleasant. The Binnen Alster, a large | the descendants of our common ancestors, and that 
lake, surrounded with a beautiful esplanade, is in | we are only branches of the same old family, living 
the heart of the town, and charming is it to lounge | a few hundred miles apart. Never let us forget 
here in summer ‘evenings, imbibing the pure cool | this! 
air and the fragrance wafted from the baskets of; Like Hamburgh, Bremen is surrounded with a 
the flower-girls, and listening to the mellow music deep broad moat, and mighty ramparts, which are 
of numerous bands. The walks on the tree-planted | now lined with handsome houses and shady pro- 
ramparts inclosing the city are also truly exhila- | menades, commanding pleasant views of the river 
rating. These ramparts once rendered Hamburgh ; Weser, and a rich tract of sunny landscape, diver- 
almost impregnable. They consist, not of walls, } sified with villas and homesteads embosomed in 
but of immense embankments of solid earth, as / foliage and green pasturage and waving corn- 
strong again as masonry, and no amount of cannon- | fields. The town itself is most cheerful and pictur- 
balls could make any breach in them, though fired ' esque. It seems to enjoy a green old age. Very 
as thick as plums in a pudding. The Prussians, ' old it most certainly is, and yet there is no decay 
Russians, French, and Swedes, have all succes- ' about it, but a wholesome venerable air that has an 
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inexpressible charm. The Rath-haus, or town-hall, 
is the most remarkable building. It is of great 
antiquity, and is a striking and noble specimen of 
architecture. Its stone carved work is wonderfully 
elaborate, and will repay long examination. The 
council-hall in this Rath-haus is quite a study for 
the archeologist. It is lighted by lofty stained- 
glass windows, and the ceiling is painted and 
adorned with portraits of the German emperors— 
and a rude and ugly set of fellows they must have 
been if these portraits are faithful! There is a 
gallery, most richly carved, and mounted by a 
staircase of oak, black as ebony, which is also cut 
full of fanciful devices. Beneath are the cellars— 
such cellars! One extends the whole length of the 
Rath-haus, and its vaulted roof is supported b 
enormous pillars, Half this cellar is filled with 
casks of Rhenish wine, and the other half is di- 
vided into little boxes for those who frequent it. 
The “ Rose” cellar adjoining, boasts a dozen casks 
of Rosenwein said to be nearly two centuries old ! 
A third cellar is called somewhat irreverently the 
“ Apostles’,” as it contains twelve prodigious casks 
of wine so old that no man knows its exact age! 
You must have great influence with the senators of 
Bremen to get a draught from any one of these 
butts. The cathedral, the museum, the theatre, 
and the exhibition of paintings, are the other great 
lions of Bremen. The theatre is strongly sup- 
orted, for theatricals are sanctioned by the clergy! 

e Lutherans are in a minority here, most of the 
inhabitants being of the Reformed church, and 
many are disciples of the very pernicious material 
and rationalistic creeds which have sprung up in 
Germany. Long may England be preserved from 
the spread of such enlightenment as the German 
rationalists profess! Open infidelity is not more 
dangerous and destructive. 

One thing which puzzles and amuses a stranger 
in Bremen is the extraordinary ties of relationship 
subsisting among the people. Everybody seems 
related to everybody! This results from perpetual 
intermarriage—a most objectionable custom, as all 
physiologists can tell us. The familientag, or 
formal family parties, of these relations are fre- 
quent, and none but relations are admitted. Other 
parties are very common and very agreeable, and 
any respectable foreigner (an Englishman espe- 
cially) can easily procure an invitation. Of these 

arties the most singular is that called a kranz- 
leo party given by a bride and bridegroom- 
elect a few days before marriage, and none but 
bachelors and maids are invited to it! The guests 
assemble very early, and separate at the unseason- 
able hour of five or six o'clock on the ensuing 
morning! Many of these entertainments last 
twelve hours! The bride is crowned, and there is 
tea and supper, with snacks even between these 
meals. We may remark that the betrothment of 
couples is a serious affair here, and often a pair are 
engaged to each other for years before the union 
takes place, and they almost invariably announce 
in the public newspapers that they will be married 
at such a place and at sucha time! Publicity, 
indeed, is courted. The banns of marriage are 





published over and over in church. The mention | 
of the latter reminds us of a singular usage in the | 
middle of sermons. We allude to the klingelbeu- | 
tel, or ringing-purse. Men go round among the | 


congregation with a long staff, at the end of which 
is attached a bag, or purse, and a ! They give 
it a shake as they thrust it under your nose, to 
make the little bell ring, as a reminder for you to 
drop your charitable contribution in the purse. 
And all this goes on in the midst of the discourse 
from the pulpit ! 

There are many social meetings at Bremen and 
its vicinity. What are called “ ladies’ parties,” par 
excellence, are rather dull affairs to a foreigner who 
only partially understands the language. There is 
nothing but knitting and idle gossiping, with a 
little formal singing or dancing, and occasionally, it 
is true, very animated debates on current literature. 
The young ladies here are all traascendentalists ; 
but at the same time they are amazingly fond of 
good living, and among other things, of sweet- 
meats. They are generally pleasing-looking and 
good-humoured, and a stranger feels at home in 
their company in a few minutes. They will sit 
beside you, and chat pleasantly, kindly correcting 
your blunders in German, and laughing good- 
naturedly when you make a very ludicrousfaux 
pas in that dreadful language: 





ROBERT HALL. 


SomzwHat too much has been said of late years 
about heroes, and too little of that internal spring 
of action which, coming from above, can alone 
produce worthy deeds and form a truly heroic 
nature. We deem it altogether unsound and most 
injurious in tendency to extol mere greatness—to 
raise mental power, no matter how employed, to 
that pinnacle which should be reserved only for 
virtuous and holy deeds. At the present time, the 
ancient reverence for the sword and warlike ex- 
ploits is, we thankfully acknowledge, becoming 
less and less cherished ; but another sentiment has 
meanwhile occupied its place, and the man of in- 
tellectual pre-eminence receives that homage once 
awarded only to the warrior. Obviously this is an 
advance in the right direction, but the danger also 
is as evident ; and we are still tempted to award 
praise to that which surprises and dazzles us, 
without considering the motives which produce it, 
or the end which it effects. It will be pleasant, 
therefore, and certainly it cannot be unprofitable, 
to review the history of one whose whole life was a 
course of calm Christian heroism, and whose mental 
and spiritual endowments have raised him to a 
noble position in the eyes both of the church and 
of the world. 

Robert Hall, one of the most eloquent preachers 
of modern times, was born at Arnsby, near Lei- 
cester, on the 2nd May, 1764. From his earliest 
years he evinced extraordinary mental precocity. 
At the age of nine he read and re-read Edwards 
“On the Will,” and Butler’s “ Analogy;” but 
with this wonderful advancement, he showed at 
the same time symptoms of that harassing disease 
which never left him throughout his whole life, 
and which, working for good, concurred to make 
it so beautiful, so harmonious. In 1778, we find 
him at the Bristol Institution, a baptist college for 
young men preparing for the ministry, and here, 
after a while, an incident vccurred worthy of record. 
We will relate it in the words of his biographer : 
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“ There is reason to apprehend that at this period 
of his life Mr. Hall, notwithstanding the correct- 
ness and excellence of his general principles, and 
the regularity of his devotional habits, had set too 
high an estimate on merely intellectual attain- 
ments, and valued himself—not more perhaps than 
was natural to youth, yet too much—on the extent 
of his mental possessions. No wonder, then, that 
he should experience salutary mortification. And 
thus it happened. He was appointed, agreeably to 
the arrangements already mentioned, to deliver an 
address in the vestry of Broadmead Chapel, on 
1 Tim. iv. 10. After proceeding for a short time, 
much to the gratification of his auditory, he sud- 
denly paused, covered his face with his hands, 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! I have lost all my ideas!’ and 
sat down, his hands still hiding his face. The 
failure, however, painful as it was to his tutors, 
and humiliating to himself, was such as rather 
augmented than diminished their persuasion of 
what he could accomplish, if once he acquired self- 
possession. He was, therefore, appointed to speak 
again, on the same*subject, at the same place, the 
ensning week. This second attempt was accom- 
panied by a second failure, still more painful to 
witness, and still more grievous to bear. He 
hastened from the vestry, and on retiring to his 
room, exclaimed, ‘ If this does not humble me, the 
devil must have me!’ ” 

Thus early was Hall called to pass through the 
valley of humiliation, and it was doubtless through 
this and kindred discipline that he was invigorated 
for future contests, darker and more painful still. 

From the Bristol Academy, Hall passed to King’s 
College, Aberdeen, where, in his nineteenth year, 
commenced that memorable friendship with sir 
James Mackintosh, which was interrupted only 
by death. In 1783, he was chosen assistant pastor 
to Dr. Caleb Evans, and ere two years had expired 
he was appointed classical tutor in the Bristol 
Academy, an office which he held for more than 
five years. At length an unfortunate misunder- 
standing between Hall and Dr. Evans led to his 
removal from Bristol, and the acceptance of a pas- 
torate in Cambridge. His predecessor had in later 
years become a socinian, and many of the congre- 
gation had imbibed his views. Hall’s first sermon 
was on the atonement. At its conclusion, one of 
the congregation said to him, “Mr. Hall, this 
preaching won’t do for us ; it will only suit a con- 
gregation o; old women.” “Do you mean my 
sermon, sir, or the doctrine?” ‘ Your doctrine.” 
“Why is it that the doctrine is fit only for old 
women?” “ Because it may suit the musings of 
people tottering upon the brink of the grave, and 
who are eagerly seeking comfort.” “Thank you, 
sir, for your concession. The doctrine will not 
sutt people of any age unless it be true; and if it 
be true, it is not fitted for old women alone, but 
is equally important at every age.” 

all’s residence at Cambridge contains much to 
interest, but much which, from the necessary brief- 
ness of our sketch, we shall be compelled to omit. 
There he first came before the public as an author ; 
there he studied with an energy and perseverance 
which are quite marvellous, when we consider that 
he was an almost constant sufferer; and there, 
above all, his religious character became more con- 
spicuous and more evangelical. Very pleasant, in 





our view, are some of the anecdotes related of 
him at this period of his life. His amusing absence 
of mind; his love of tea and table-talk; his sharp 
witticisms upon Cambridge, which, like Milton, he 
cordially hated, are all doubtless trifles, and yet, 
withal, memorable as characteristic of a great man. 
There are beautiful traits, too, which win our ad- 
miration and love. His visits to the members of 
his church and congregation were constant and 
uniform. With his poorer brethren he would sit 
down to supper, satisfied with a basin of milk, that 
he might not involve them in expense; or, with 
tea and sugar in his pocket, he would visit the 
humble widows of his flock, always remembering 
to leave some behind him on his departure. “To 
them,” he said, “he repaired for religious instruc- 
tion, and was seldom disappointed.” 

Hall’s popularity at this time had reached no 
ordinary height. The power which he exercised 
over his congregation is thus described by Dr. 
Gregory :—‘ From the commencement of his dis- 
course an almost breathless silence prevailed, 
deeply impressive and solemnizing from its sin- 
gular intenseness. Not a sound was heatd but 
that of the preacher’s voice ; scarcely an eye but 
was fixed upon him; not a countenance that he did 
not watch, and read, and interpret, as he surveyed 
them again and again with his rapid, ever-excur- 
sive glance. As he advanced and increased in 
animation, five or six of the auditors would be seen 
to rise and lean forward over the front of their 
pews, still keeping their eyes upon him. Some 
new or striking sentiment or expression would, in 
a few minutes, cause others to rise in like manner, 
shortly afterwards still more, and so on, until, long 
before the close of the sermon, it often happened 
that a considerable portion of the congregation 
were seen standing, every eye directed to the 
preacher, yet now and then for a moment glancing 
from one to the other, thus transmitting and reci- 
procating thought and feeling—Mr. Hall himself, 
though manifestly absorbed in his subject, con- 
scious of the whole, receiving new animation from 
what he thus witnessed, reflecting it back upon 
those who were already alive to the inspiration, 
until all that were susceptible of thought and 
emotion seemed wound up to the utmost limit of 
elevation on earth—when he would close, and they 
reluctantly and slowly resume their seats.” 

The publication of the sermons on “ Modern 
Infidelity,” and “‘ Sentiments proper to the present 
Crisis,” at once placed Hall at the head of modern 
preachers. Of the last-mentioned discourse, Pitt 
considered the ten concluding pages as equal in 
eloquence to any e of the same length which 
could be selected from either ancient or modern 
orators. Amidst all the fame which was now 
heaped upon him, and the prominent position 
which he held in the university town, drawing 
members of college, fellows, and tutors to the bap- 
tist meeting-house, it is truly delightful to find 
that, as far as possible, all thoughts of self were 
excluded from his preaching ; that he appeared to 
labour more earnestly than ever, and strove by the 
simplicity and force of bis appeals to affect the 
consciences and touch the hearts of his people. 
Well was it for Hall that he was thus kept humble 
and dependent, as otherwise the great trial which 
divine wisdom now saw fit to bring upon him 
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would have proved still more bitter and crush- 


ing. 

+ November, 1804, Robert Hall lost his reason. 
This calamity was doubtless occasioned by the in- 
tense physical pain which he was suffering in his 
back, and by the hard and protracted studies in 
which he indulged. We find him, however, soon 
restored to his church, to which for a time he mi- 
nistered with his wonted power; then a return of 
the evil took place, and this last attack obliged 
him to leave Cambridge, and for a while to cease 
from preaching altogether. An interval occurs, 
and then we meet with him at Leicester, where he 
laboured for twenty years. Here it was that he 
married, and here his children, three daughters 
and two sons, were born. Altogether, this was 
perhaps the most valuable and the happiest por- 
tion of his life. He promoted the Bible and Mis- 
sionary Societies, which had only lately been es- 
tablished ; periodically, too, he visited Bristol and 
Cambridge, renewing his intercourse with old 
friends, and preaching to his former congrega- 
tions. He also wrote occasionally for the ‘“ Eclec- 
tic Review,” and published several sermons, tracts, 
and biographical sketches. Through this long 
period pain was his constant companior, and the 
strong remedies employed failed in procuring any 
permanent relief. 

In 1825, Hall succeeded Dr. Ryland at Bristol, 
and became the pastor of the church at Broad- 
mead—a church singularly favoured indeed, for 
there Hall preached till his death, and there John 
Foster delivered those profound and suggestive 


discourses which he alone who thinks deeply and | 


feels deeply can fully appreciate. Very cheering 
was the prospect with which Hall commenced his 
last labours at Bristol; but still that fearful com- 
plaint accompanied him which had become “an 
internal apparatus of torture,” and distressed him 
by day oak night; and yet, says his biographer, 
“high enjoyment was, notwithstanding, the law of 
his existence.” Literature continued to afford him 
no trifling pleasure ; and, next to the bible, he pre- 
ferred works of clear and powerful reasoning. But 
he did not wholly confine himself to these. The 
first essay which Macaulay wrote for the “ Edin- 
burgh Review ” was on Milton, and in that essay 
he draws a comparison with uncommon beauty and 
force between the divine comedy of Dante and the 
noble poem of our great poet. Hall read this, and 
with all the energy of a young man he imme- 
diately commenced learning Italian, that he might 
form an independent judgment on the subject. 
This was all the more remarkable, as his taste for 
try was by no means exquisite, and his know- 
edge of it comparatively slight. He could not 
—— we imagine, those subtler thoughts and 
those finer fancies which demand a spirit removed 


but one step from the poet’s own thoroughly to 


receive and appreciate. His eloquence was the 


eloquence of the orator; his imagination, perfect | A 


perhaps of its kind, was not of the kind which 
is necessary to the composition of the poet. His 
intellect was logical rather than suggestive ; assi- 
milative, but not creative. Hence we do not turn 
again and again to his writings with the conscious- 
ness that every perusal will awaken some fresh 
train of thought, or call up before us some new 
ideas of truth and beauty. Indeed, we feel con- 





vinced that Hall’s name will live among us in the 
future chiefly as a great, — the greatest of mo- 
dern preachers, and as a truly heroic Christian man. 
But we are digressing; let us return then to 
the brief record of his life. Its simplicity forms 
perhaps its most obvious and beautiful feature. 
The very lack of incident is not without a lesson. 
His mornings were spent in devotion and in study ; 
after dinner he usually slept, if not in too much 
pain ; and those evenings of the week which were 
free from public services were spent at the house 
of some friend. In that beautiful book, ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” there occurs the following 
notable passage upon solitude : — 
“ Thou mayst know if it be well with a man—loveth 
he gaiety or solitude ? 
For she troubled river rusheth to the sea, but the calm 
lake slumbereth among the mountains. 
How dear to the mind of the sage are the thoughts 
that are bred in loneliness ; 
For there is as it were music at his heart, and he 
talketh within him as with friends.” 


Hall’s mind was evidently one of the healthiest, 
for not only did he love and deeply prize solitude, 
but he delighted in the intercourse of congenial 
friends and the pleasures of society. “He uni- 
formly retired from these evening parties,” says Dr. 
Gregory, “ full of grateful reference to the pleasure 
which he had felt. If any of his family who ac- 
companied him happened to say that the evening 
had been dull, he would reply, ‘I don’t think so ; 
it was very pleasant; I enjoyed it; I enjoy every- 
thing.’”’ This, be it remembered, was the assertion 
of a constant sufferer, of one who “ for more than 
twenty years had not been able to pass a whole 
night in bed.” About six years before his death, 
Hall, owing to his inability to take exercise, be- 
came the subject of another complaint, which ulti- 
mately proved fatal. 

And now let us contemplate the death-scene of 
a holy and brave man. It will reveal to us the true 
source of all his strength ; it will show us what 
human nature may attain to, and what it may over- 
come, with the assistance of the Spirit of God. 
The ten days previous to his death were passed in 
the most intense and agonizing suffering, followed 
by intervals of weakness and exhaustion ; but the 
power of the mind over the body, and, above all, the 
peace which passeth understanding, were manifest 
even to the end. Listen to a few of his last utter- 
ances: “I have not one anxious thought, either for 
life or death. What I dread most are dark days ; 
but I have had none yet, and I hope I shall not 
have any.” “I fear pain more than death; if I 
could die easily, I think I would rather go than stay ; 
for I have seen enough of the world, and I have a 
humble hope.” During a paroxysm he said to a 
friend : “ Why should a living man complain—a 
man for the punishment of his sins? I have not 
complained, have I, sir? and I won’t complain.” 
gain: “God has been very merciful to me, very 
merciful. I am a poor creature—an unworthy 
creature ; but God has been very kind—very mer- 
ciful.” And then, towards the end, “ Mrs. Hall be- 
came alarmed by the sudden impression that he was 
dying, and exclaimed in great agitation, ‘ This 
can’t be dying!’ when he replied, ‘It is death— 
it is death—death! Oh! the sufferings of this 
body!’ Mrs. Hall then asking him, ‘ But are you 
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comfortable in your'mind?’ he immediately an- 
swered, ‘ Very comfortable—very comfortable ;’ 
and exclaimed, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come!’ He 
then hesitated, as if incapable of bringing out the 
last word ; and one of his daughters, involuntarily 
as it were, anticipated him by saying, ‘ quickly,’ on 
which her departing father gave her a look ex- 
pressive of his most complacent delight.” And 
soon after’this he died. 
We cannot do better than conclude this brief 
and imperfect sketch by transcribing the following 
sage with reference to the life of Robert Hall. 
t is from the pen of Sir E. Bulwer. “ Here is a 
man connecting himself directly with a heavenly 
purpose, and cultivating considerable faculties to 
that one end; seeking to accomplish his soul as far 
as he can, that he may do most good on earth, and 
take a higher existence up to heaven; a man in- 
tent upon a sublime and spiritual duty; in short, 
living as it were in it, and so filled with the con- 
sciousness of immortality, and so strong in the 
link between God and man, that, without any 
affected stoicism, without being insensible to pain 
—rather, perhaps, from a nervous temperament, 
acutely feeling it—he yet has a happiness wholly 
independent of it. It is impossible not to be 
thrilled with an admiration that elevates while it 
awes you, in reading that solemn ‘ dedication of 
himself to God.’ This offering of ‘ soul and body— 
time, health, reputation, talents’—to the divine 
and invisible Principle of good, calls us suddenly 
to contemplate the selfishness of our own views 
and hopes, and awakens us from the egotism that 
exacts all and resigns nothing.” 





ARTHUR SUTHERLAND’S TWO 
JOURNEYS. 
CHAPTER I. 

“ Ws shall have a moist night of it, sir,” said the 
coachman of the Emerald to a young man who 
shared the coach-box with him: “will you be 
kind enough to hold the reins while I slip on my 
coat P”’—“ And a stormy night, too,” he added, 
when that operation was performed. “ There was a 
flash! We shall soon be in the thick of it.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Arthur Sutherland ; 
“TJ don’t mind a little damp. But cannot you give 
the poor woman a place inside? There are no in- 
side passengers, I think.” 

The words were kindly spoken, and the “ poor 
woman” looked thanks to the young man, who, for 
his part, seemed rather to enjoy the pelting rain, 
which, succeeding a hot July day, was laying the 
dust of the broad turnpike road, and stirring up a 
refreshing scent from the meadows and hedges 
which lined it. 

Our story is of the by-gone days, when railroads, 
as travelling roads, were only beginning to 
talked of, and were the standing joke of travellers, 
reviewers, and theoretical philosophers. 

“ Beautiful! grand!” exclaimed the young man, 
suddenly, before the driver had time to reply to his 
question, as a vivid flash of forked lightning, fol- 
lowed by a loud peal of thunder, caused the high- 
bred cattle to plunge in their traces, and proved the 
coachman’s anticipations to be correct and in course 
of speedy fulfilment. The same flash and peal 





coe 
which startled the horses and excited the admira- 
tion of the young traveller, drew from the poor 
woman just behind him a faint cry of alarm; and, 
on turning his head, Arthur saw that she was pale 
and trembling, and that the infant she carried was 
convulsively clasped to her bosom. He saw, too, 
that the slight summer cloak she wore, and the 
additional shawl which she had drawn over her 
bonnet and spread areund her baby, were an in- 
sufficient protection from the rain, which was now 
coming down in right earnest. 

“Surely you will let her get inside,” he said 
compassionately ; “poor thing! she and her child 
will be wet through in another five minutes.” 

- We shall change horses directly,” replied the 
coachman; “and then I will see what I can do; 
but our governors are very particular. If they 
were to know of my doing such a thing, I should 
oe a dressing. But on such a night as this is like 
to be 4 

The coach drew up to the inn door, even as the 
coachman was speaking; and while the four pant- 
ing, steaming horses were exchanged for a team 
fresh from the stable, the young woman and her 
infant were, much to their comfort, transferred 
from the outside to the inside of the coach. 

The storm increased in its fury as the evening 
drew on. The lightning was fearfully brilliant and 
almost incessant, the thunder was terrific, and the 
rain poured down in torrents. The three or four 
outer passengers, wrapping themselves up in com- 
fortable waterproof coats and cloaks, and pulling 
their hats over their eyes, silently weal when 
it would be over, only now and then expressing a 
fear, which seemed not without foundation, that 
the horses wouldn’t stand it much longer, and 
that the off-leader, especially, would bolt ‘“ before 
one could say Jack Robinson.” 

But there was no such catastrophe ; and another 
stage was accomplished. The thunder-storm had 
partially abated; but the rain still poured down 
heavily as the coachman threw “the ribands” to 
the horsekeeper, and a waiter from the inn ven- 
tured out upon the now muddy road to announce 
that the coach would remain there half an hour, 
and that a supper was on the table, if the passen- 
gers would please to alight. 

Glad to change his position, and not unmindful 
of the demands of a youthful and sharp appetite, 
Arthur Sutherland had accepted the invitation, and 
was entering the supper-room, when a loud and 
angry altercation at the inn-door arrested his 
attention and his steps. 

“Ts she an inside passenger, I ask? that’s all I 
want to know:” the voice was domineering and 
fierce. 

“No, sir, she is not” —this was the coachman: 
“but she has got an infant, and is going all the 
way to Birmingham, and isn’t over and above well 
clothed for the journey, night travelling and all ; 
and as there wasn’t any one inside, and the storm 
came on, I thought there wasn’t any harm——” 

The coachman was interrupted in his apology: 
and explanation by a coarse oath, and a declaration 
that if he didn’t mind what he was about, the 
Emerald should soon have another driver, with an 
insinuation that there was some understanding 
between him and the woman about an extra fee, 
but that he (the angry speaker) would be one too 
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many for him (the accommodating coachman) this 
time. 

“There isn’t anything of the sort,” replied the 
coachman bluntly; “ and here’s a gentleman,” 
pointing to Arthur, who had come forward a few 
steps, “‘ that can tell you so. He knows when and 
why I put the woman inside.” 

The young gentleman, thus appealed to, briefly 
explained that at his earnest solicitation the poor 
woman was accommodated with an inside place 
when the storm came on. “ She would have been 
drenched to the skin by this time,” he added, “ if 
she had retained her former seat on the top of the 
coach.” 

“ That doesn’t signify,” retorted the other, who 
was evidently one of the coach proprietors, upon 
whom the Emerald had lighted somewhat unex- 
pectedly, and upon whose overbearing and defiant 
address the outward costume of a gentleman sat 
misfittingly, while his temper was probably rough- 
ened by the light load of the Emerald that night: 
* tt doesn’t signify ; if the woman goes inside, she 
must pay inside fare, that’s all;” and returning 
to the coach door, he in a few words placed the 
alternative before the traveller. * 

Without any further reply than that she was 
unable to accede to the demand, the young mother 
was about to step out into the soaking rain, when 
the youth—for Arthur Sutherland could by no 
means have lawfully claimed to be considered a 
man—gently interfered. “ You surely do not mean 
to turn the poor woman and her baby out into the 
rain, sir? It may cause her death to be exposed to 
it through the whole night. I dare say she is not 
much used to travelling; and she has nothing to 
wrap round her but a thin shawl.” 

“T can’t help that,” said the proprietor, sharply, 
for he seemed to think the interference of the young 
traveller a piece of gratuitous impertinence to be 
resented; “the young woman should have taken 
care of that herself.” 

I did not think of its being such a night when 
the coach started,” the woman said, in a soft gentle 
voice; “and if I had known it, I had nothing 
warmer to put on; but I dare say I shall do very 
well,” she added, resignedly ; “at least, if it wasn’t 
for the poor baby.” And, wrapping this object of 
her solicitude as warmly as she could in her shawl, 
she was stepping from the coach, when the young 
man again interfered. 

“It is a great shame,” he said, indignantly ; 
“and I shouldn’t have expected——” 

*“ T should like to know what business you have 
to interfere sir,” said the proprietor, hotly: “you 
had better pay the inside fare for her yourself, if 
you think so much about it.” 

“Very well, I wild then,” returned the young 
man: “ please to keep your seat, my good woman, 
and I’ll make it all right.” 

“T couldn’t think of it, sir,” she said; but be- 
fore she could frame a remonstrance in suitable 
words, the proprietor and her young champion had 
both disappeared; and while she was hesitating 
what to do next, the coachman came forward and 





* As the reader may reasonably doubt whether any 
in such circumstances could act so brutally, the writer iaete 
say that he was on the coach-top that night, and witnessed the 
scene described, and has given a mild version of the “ gentle- 
man’s” behaviour. _. 





informed her that she was to keep her inside place 
the rest of the way. This settled the matter. 

“Come, Mr. Sutherland,” shouted a voice from 
the supper-room; “you are going to help us, arn’t 
you? Here’s some stowage; but you must 
make haste about it; nothing like time present; 
it will soon be ‘ Time’s up, gentlemen.’ ” 

“Thank you,” replied Arthur; “but I am not 
going to take supper this evening.” The extra fare 
had dipped deeply into a purse not very well lined. 
If the “ poor woman” had known the penance to 
which her young champion doomed himself as the 
price of his generosity, and how, in the drenching 
rain which lasted all the remainder of the journey, 
he was fain to content himself with munching and 
mumbling a dry biscuit, just to amuse his internal 
economy with the hope of something better to 
follow, she would not, I think, have passed the 
night so comfortably as, in her ignorance,.she did. 
But however this might be, in due time, or within 
half an hour of it, the Emerald drove up to the 
office of the “ Hen and Chickens,” where, in the 
early morning, a pleasant-looking, manly young 
mechanic was, among’ others, waiting the arrival. 
A gleam of satisfaction passed over his countenance 
as he sorutinized the roof of the coach. 

“T am glad she didn’t come through such a 
night as this has been,” he said to a fellow-work- 
man by his side. “ She is delicate and timid, and 
wasn’t well provided with cloakings, either; and 
the poor baby——” 

“ Here, Alex :” the voice of his wife from the 
open coach window stopped short the young man’s 
colloquy ; and he hastened to open the door. 

* Bless you, Edith! you here? I thought you 
wouldn’t have come in such weather, and I didn’t 
think to look for you inside, anyhow.” 

“Oh, I wanted to get home so badly,” said the 
young traveller, putting her infant into its father’s 
arms; whereupon it began to kick and crow “a 
good-un,” as he said afterwards; “and besides,” 
she added, “it didn’t seem like rain when we left 
London, or perhaps I mightn’t have come.” 

. Well, I am glad you were able to get an inside 


place. 

“T shouldn’t, though,” said Edith, “ if it hadn’t 
been for a young gentleman—— ;” and she looked 
round to thank her friend afresh, just in time to 
see him turn the corner of New-street. “There! 
I am vexed,” she said; and on her way home, like 
a dutiful wife, she gave her husband a true and full 
account of her incidents of travel, from the Bull 
and Mouth in London to the office in Bir- 
mingham. 

A few weeks afterwards, one Sunday morn- 
ing, as Arthur Sutherland, with his sister, was 
walking towards church, he passed a respectable 
young couple, in one of whom he recognised the 
“poor woman” his travelling companion. It was 
plain that he too was remembered, for in another 
minute the man had turned and was at Arthur’s 
elbow. 

“Excuse my freedom, sir,” he said; “but I 
wish to thank you for your kindness to my Edith 
—my wife, I mean—that terrible night she came 





n | down from London.” 


“ Don’t speak a word about it,” replied the youth; 
“‘T am glad I was able to give a little assistance ; 
but it isn’t worth mentioning. I hope your wife 
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didn’t get any harm; for she had some of the | 
storm, as it was.” 

“ Not the least in the world, sir; but she might 
have got a good deal if she had come all the way 
outside of the coach. She had been to London to 
see her friends, and hadn’t more than enough left 
to pay her fare down. I think you was money out 
of pocket, sir,” the man added, after a little hesita- 
tion; “and if you wouldn’t be offended at my 
offering to pay back again——”’ 

* Not.a word about it, my good fellow; Icouldn’t 
think of it——” 

“ Then, sir, I must thank you for it, and hope to 
be able to return the kindness some other way ;” 
and the man rejoined his young wife. 

“That’s young Sutherland,” he said. “His 
father’s a regular screw, they say; but this one 
has got a good name, as far as he can do anything. 
If the old gentleman had been on the coach that 
night instead of the young one, you might have 
been wet through fifty times before he would have 
said a word for you, Edith.” 

“What new friend have you picked up now, 
Arthur?” asked his sister when the short confer- 
ence was ended; ‘and what is that about the 
coach ? I guess now why you had to borrow of me 
the day after your journey, to make up your book, 
as you said.” 

“ Well, never mind now, Jessy ; I'll tell you all 
about it another day,” said Arthur. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





INSECT CURIOSITIES. 


Amone the many marvels which are continually 
before our eyes, there are few more worthy of ob- 
servation, or which more forcibly illustrate the 
condescending wisdom and beneficence of the great 
Maker of all things, than the wonderful instincts, if 
instincts they are to be called, implanted in the 
minutest creatures, to enable them to provide for 
their hourly wants, and to secure the welfare of 
their progeny, which, in the case of insects, for the 
most part come into existence after the death of 
the parent. We demur somewhat at the word 
“instinct,” because, from occasional observation of 
the doings of these little creatures, and from what 
we have read of the observations of others, persons 
of very good authority, we feel inclined to question 
the appropriateness of the term. It is our object 
at present to bring together a few of the charac- 
teristic performances of the insect race, some of 
which have passed under our own notice, while for 
others we are indebted to the writings of a cele- 
brated naturalist, Mr. Rymer Jones, from whose 
second volume on the “ Natural History of Ani- 
mals” we shall make a few abbreviated selections. 
We shall confine our instances to facts which we 
have personally observed, and to others already 
recorded but not generally known. 

The most casual observer must have remarked 
at times, in field or garden, upon the leaf of an oak, 
or some fruit-bearing tree, a brownish patch of a 
downy texture, looking not very unlike a mole on 
the human skin. Did he ever imagine that this 
was @ moths’-nest? ‘Several kinds of moths,” 
says Rymer Jones, “ construct very beautiful and 





curious nests, impervious to wet, and entirely com- 


204 of hair stripped from their own bodies. 
ith this material, which they tear off by means 
of their pincer-like ovipositor, they first form a soft 
couch on the surface of some leaf; they then place 
upon it, successively, layers of eggs, and surround 
them with a similar downy coating; afterwards, 
when the whole number is deposited, they cover 
the surface with a roof of hairs, the disposition of 
which cannot be too much admired: those used for 
the interior of the nest are scattered without order, 
but those that are placed externally are arranged 
with as much art and skill as the thatch of a cot- 
tage, and as effectually keep out water; one layer 
of these hairs partially overlaps another, and, all 
having the same direction, the whole resembles a 
well-brushed piece of shaggy cloth or fur. When 
the mother has finished this labour, which often 
occupies her for twenty-four hours, and sometimes 
for even twice that period, her body, which before 
was extremely hairy, is rendered almost wholly 
naked; she has stripped herself to clothe her 
offspring, and having performed this last duty of 
her life, she dies.” 

Many have seen the chrysalis of the butterfly 
hanging by its tail to 2 leaf of the hawthorn or a 
rose-bush, without perhaps considering how the 
caterpillar accomplished the business of suspending 
himself by the tail by means of silk spun from his 
mouth while encased in a skin which must be cast 
off before the process is finished. Let us see how 
he sets about it. “When the caterpillar has selected 
an object to which it proposes suspending itself, 
the first process is to spin upon it a little hillock 
of silk, consisting of loosely interwoven threads ; 
it then bends its body so as to insinuate the anal 
pair of prolegs amongst these threads, in which 
the little crotchets which surround them become 
so strongly entangled as to support its weight 
with ease. It now hangs perpendicularly from its 
silken support, with its head downwards. In this 
position it often remains for twenty-four hours, at 
intervals alternately contracting and dilating itself. 
At length the skin is seen to split on the back, 
near the head, and a portion of the pupa appears, 
which, by repeated swellings, acts like a wedge, 
and rapidly extends the slit towards the tail. By 
the continuance of these alternate contractions and 
dilatations of the conical pupa, the skin of the cater- 
pillar is at last collected in folds near the tail, like 
a stocking which we roll* upon the ankle before 
withdrawing it from the foot. But now comes the 
important operation. The pupa being much shorter 
than the caterpillar, is yet at some distance from 
the silken hillock upon which it is to be fastened ; 
it is supported merely by the unsplit terminal por- 
tion of the latter’s skin. How shall it disengage 
itself from this remnant of its case, and be sus- 
pended in the air while it climbs up to its place ? 
Without arms or legs to support itself, the anxious 
spectator expects to see it fall to the earth. His 
fears, however, are vain; the supple segments of 
the pupa’s abdomen serve in the place of arms. 
Between two of these, as with a pair of pincers, it 
seizes on a portion of the skin, and bending its 
body once more, entirely extricates its tail from it. 
It is now wholly out of the skin, against one side 
of which it is supported, but yet at some distance 
from the leaf. The next step is to climb up to the 
required height. For this purpose it repeats the 
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same ingenious manceuvre: making its cast-off skin 
serve as a sort of ladder, it successively, with dif- 
ferent segments, seizes a higher and a higher por- 
tion, until in the end it reaches the summit, where, 
with its tail, it feels for the silken threads which are 
to support it. But how can the tail be fastened to 
them? This difficulty has been provided against 
by Creative Wisdom. The tail of the pupa is fur- 
nished with numerous little hooks pointing in 
different directions, and some of these hooks are 
sure to fasten themselves upon the silk the moment 
the tail is thrust amongst it. Its labours are now 
nearly completed; but one rnore exertion remains : 
it seems to have as great an antipathy to its cast- 
off skin as one of us would when newly clothed, 
after a long imprisonment, to the filthy prison- 
garments we had put off. It will not: suffer this 
memento of its former state to remain near it, and 
itis therefore no sooner suspended in security than 
it endeavours to make it fall. For this end, it 
seizes with its tail the threads to which the skin is 
fastened, and then very rapidly whirls itself round, 
oftennot fewer than twenty times. By this ma- 
neuvre it generally succeeds in breaking them, 
and the skin falls down. Sometimes, however, the 
first attempt fails: in that case, after a moment’s 
rest, it makes a second, twirling itself in an oppo- 
site direction ; and this is rarely unsuccessful. Yet 
now and then it is forced to repeat its whirling not 
less than four or five times; and Réaumur has 
seen instances where the feet of the skin were so 
firmly hooked that, after many fruitless efforts, 
the pupa, as if in despair, gave up the task and 
suffered it to remain. After these exertions, it 
hangs the remainder of its existence in this state, 
until the butterfly is disclosed.” 

Some larve, in an equally ingenious manner, 
suspend themselves horizontally, by means of a 
girth of silk wound many times round their bodies. 
Others, the leaf-rolling caterpillars, roll up a por- 
tion of a leaf of a plant in the form of a cylinder, 
in the interior of which they spin their cocoons and 
pass their pupa condition. The work is managed 
thus: the little labourer first begins by spinning 
silken threads, which it fastens to the edge of the 
leaf by one end, whilst the other is attached to a 
distant part of the leaf’s surface ; she then pulls at 
these cables one after another with her feet, so as 
at each effort to bend the edge of the leaf a little 
inwards, in which position she fastens it by means 
of additional threads. ‘This operation is repeated 
again and again; and as the ropes are thts pro- 
gressively shortened, the leaf becomes gradually 
folded more and more, until at length it is bent 
into a roll, and securely tied in that position by 
innumerable silken filaments of sufficient strength 
to resist the resiliency of the material employed. 

The above instances of ingenuity, which, were it 
necessary, we might multiply a hundredfold, show 
the insect providing for its self-preservation, or for 
the preservation of its offspring. Let us glance as 
briefly at the singular measures which some of them 
adopt, and the management they display in procur- 
ing food. The ant-lion, which in its perfect state 
closely resembles the dragon-fly, is in its larva condi- 
tion more like a spider in the shape of its body: it has 
a small head, a very moveable neck, and jaws like 
a strong pair of callipers, toothed along their inner 
margin. This creature will feed only on such 





game as he catches-himself; nevertheless, he is 
unable to hunt even the slowest-paced insects, 
for not only are his movements excessively tardy, 
but, from the construction of his legs, he is pm 
able to move backwards. But as he cannot go 
in quest of his prey, it must come to him—so he 
employs a stratagem by the effect of which the 
game positively falls into his jaws. Selecting a 
sandy soil, and choosing a situation beneath the 
shelter of some wall or tree, so as to be protected 
as much as possible from rain, the ant-lion pro- 
ceeds to excavate a pit, which he accomplishes 
by throwing out the sand with his long jaws, 
walking backwards round and round until a deep 
conical excavation is formed in the loose sand, at 
the bottom of which he buries himself, remaining 
quietly concealed, with the exception of his jaws, 
which are kept half open and ready for action. No 
sooner does a thoughtless insect approach the fatal 
pitfall, than the loose sides giving way beneath its 
feet, the unfortunate traveller is precipitated to the 
bottom of the ant-lion’s den, and falls at once into 
the jaws of its destroyer. The insect sometimes 
perceives the danger, and tries to lay hold of the 
grains of sand at the border of the dreadful gulf: 
some yield beneath its feet, and it sinks lower and 
lower still; at last, with desperate efforts, it suc- 
ceeds in getting hold of some piece of earth more 
stable than the rest, whereby it holds, or even at- 
tempts to regain the top of the dangerous steep ; 
but the bandit has still a resource to enable him to 
secure his escaping prey : with the top of his flat- 
tened head, which he uses as a shovel, he throws 
up a deluge of sand, which, falling in showers upon 
the miserable victim, already exhausted with its 
futile efforts, soon brings it to the bottom, there to 
become an easy prey to the ruthless savage. 

It is interesting and amusing at times to watch 
the motions of a working bee in its busy pursuit 
after the two things which constitute its treasures, 
the pollen and the honey. The visit which it pays 
to each flower is of very short duration, and, accord- 
ing to our experience, it invariably helps itself to 
pollen first, and to honey, if there be any, which is 
not always the case, afterwards. Honey, indeed, 
in the proper sense of the word, it does not get at 
all from the flowers; but it sucks a sweet fluid, 
which is afterwards elaborated into honey in its 
own stomach, and thence regurgitated into the 
waxen cells of the hive: we may add, moreover, 
that the bee does not collect the wax, as some sup- 
pose—the wax being nothing more than a secretion 
from its own body, a provision of nature for the 
exigencies of its architecture. The bee appears to 
sweep the pollen together, making besoms of its 
hairy hind-Jegs, and then in a manner to dredge it 
into certain small receptacles on the outward sur- 
face of its thighs. This is not always a silent pro- 
cess, but is mostly accompanied with a subdued 
hum, while the performer straddles and fidgets 
about, sweeping the whole calyx of the flower by 
no means in a neat and cleanly fashion, and leaving 
a portion for the next comer. The sucking process, 
however—by which it is to be supposed he pumps 
the sweet fluid which is to become honey, into his 
stomach—is always one of profound stillness, and it 
is to be hoped of enjoyment as well. It happens 
sometimes that the industrious and thirsty gentle- 
man is balked, after having secured the pollen, in 
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his attempts to get at the delicious nectar; but if| piece too large for him to remove. He now called 
he is perplexed, it is but for a moment: if he can- | a companion to assist; the two together dragged 


not get at it one way, he tries another. Look at 
him engaged with a larkspur in full bloom. There 
is but little pollen, or bee-bread, to be got from 
this flower, and he has soon done with the open 
blossom ; but the larkspur wears a long and slightly 
curling horn in the rear, which sticks out like an 
old gentleman’s pigtail in a picture; and in that, 
at the very extremity of it, is the fluid which Mas- 
ter Bee is in search of. To reach it at the natural 
opening is out of the question. The orifice would 
not admit the smallest pin’s head, and the tube is 
two-thirds of an inch long. What does he do? 
He quietly crawls round to the end of the tube, 
and by means of some apparatus with which a kind 
Providence has furnished him, drills a small hole 
in the extremity of it, inserts his pumping engine, 
and drains the vessel dry. We are not aware that 
this curious circumstance has been remarked be- 
fore ; but we have watched the operation many 
times in our own garden. Upon plucking the 
flowers thus rifled, and examining them, we found 
the holes neatly drilled, the soft fibre of the flower 
being removed in the operation, the hole being 
clean, without jagged edges, and not larger than 
would be made by the puncture of a shirt-maker’s 
needle. Any person who is sceptical as to the 
object of the bee in this- proceeding, may, by 
biting off the ends of a few of these larkspur 
tubes, taste very perceptibly the saccharine matter 
which attracts him. Is this also an instinct ? 

The “ cricket on the hearth” is the sentimental 
and poetical favourite of a good many people who 
are not obliged to be his near neighbours, while he 
is the nuisance and plague of a very numerous 
class whose fireside comforts, when they have any, 
are on the kitchen floor. Whether we look upon 
him as a pet or a plague, we are certainly not in the 
habit of attributing to him anything like sagacity 
or forethought. We see him and his tribe by hun- 
dreds, walking by night, along with silly cock- 
roaches, into a dish of stale beer, to drink and 
drown ingloriously—or jumping headlong into a 
basin of scalding tea, to perish in a boiling bath— 
or grubbing about in the ashes beneath the fire, at 
the risk of being crushed by a hot cinder. But the 
cricket is not altogether a fool. Sitting the other 
day by the kitchen fire, to dry ourselves after a 
sudden shower, we noticed Mr. Cricket popping up 
his head from a crack in the hearth-stone. We 
thought perhaps he might be hungry, and dropped 
a few small crumbs near his hole. Our shadow 
startled him, and he disappeared for an instant. In 
a moment or two, however, he came boldly forth, 
walked to the largest crumb, seized it and carried 
it to his hiding-place, returning immediately, until 
he had fetched them all. We tried him again with 
larger pieces—several much larger than himself. 
Most of these he carried off with perfect ease: but 
mark the perfection of his instinct; the hole in 
the stone from which he emerged was barely large 
enough to admit of his passage ; when he carried 
small pieces of bread he ran rapidly down the hole 
head-foremost ; but with larger pieces, he invariably 
got into the hole backwards, pulling the bread 
after him, evidently to avoid the possibility of block- 
ing up the hole, and thus preventing his own es- 
cape in case of alarm. At last there remained one 


it to the mouth of the hole, where they ensconced 
themselves safely, and then, with bodies half pro- 
truded, set to work to reduce the mass to ad- 
missible dimensions, a task which it took them 
twenty minutes to accomplish ere the last crumb 
was safely housed. 

The destructive insect called by gardeners “ the 
American blight,” but known by naturalists as the 
aphis, must be familiar to every owner of a garden 
or an orchard. Were it not for its mortal enemy, 
the larva of the coccinella (lady-bird, or lady-cow), 
its destructive ravages would be infinitely greater 
than they are. The aphides cluster round the 
tender shoots of fruit-trees, and, thick as sheep 
in a fold, are incapable of flight. Among them 
comes the coccinella like a wolf, and slaughters 
them by hundreds. But the most curious fact 
in connexion with these aphides is the relation 
existing between them and the ants. Goédaert, 
an old naturalist, affirms that these insects are the 
progeny of the ants, an error still prevalent among 
the lower classes. There is no doubt a warm at- 
tachment existing between the ants and the aphi- 
des; but, on the part-of the former at least, it is 
of an interested character—a pure example of 
“cupboard love.” The aphides secrete a sugared 
fluid, and it is this of which the ants are fond. 
The ant ascends the trees, says Linnzus, that i¢ 
may milk its cows, the aphides ; and its proceed- 
ings amongst its cattle, which may be easily 
watched by any attentive observer, have been thus 
graphically described:—‘“ The aphides, when no 
ants attend them, waste the sweet fluid which they 
produce, and, by a certain jerk of the body, which 
takes place at regular intervals, they prone Me it to 
a distance ; but when the ants are at hand, watch- 
ing the moment when the aphides emit their fluid, 
they seize and suck it down immediately. This, 
however, is the least of their talents, for they ab- 
solutely possess the art of making them yield it at 
pleasure; or, in other words, of milking them. 
On this occasion their antenne are their fingers ; 
with these they pat the abdomen of the aphis on 
each side alternately, moving them very brisk] 
till a little drop of the honeyed fluid appears, which 
the ant immediately takes into its mouth and 
swallows. But this is not the most singular part 
of the history. Ants make a property of these 
cows, for the possession of which they contend 
with great earnestness, and use every means to 
keep them to themselves. Sometimes they seem 
to claim a right to the aphides that inhabit the 
branches of a tree or the stalks of a plant; and if 
stranger-ants attempt to share their treasure with 
them, they endeavour to drive them away, and 
may be seen running about in a great bustle, and 
exhibiting every symptom of inquietude and anger. 
Sometimes, to rescue them from their rivals, they 
take their aphides in their mouths: they generally 
keep guard around them ; and when the branch is 
conveniently situated, have recourse to an expe- 
dient still more effectual to keep off interlopers. 
They inclose it in a tube of earth and other mate- 
rials, and thus confine them in a kind of paddock 
near their nest, and sometimes communicating 
with it. One species common in our meadows, the 





yellow ant (formica flava), which is not fond of 
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roaming from home, and likes to have all its con- | cranny between the bricks of the kitchen chimney ; 
veniences within reach, usually collects in its nest ' and we have seen him sally forth before now, lured 


a large herd of a kind of aphis that derives its nu- 
triment from the roots of grass and other plants 
(aphis radicwm). These it transports from the 
neighbouring roots, probably by subterranean gal- 
leries excavated for the purpose, leading from the 
nest in all directions; and thus, without going 
out, it has always at hand a copious supply of food.” 
The aphides share the care and solicitude of the 
ants equally with their own offspring, the latter 
taking every care of their eggs, and tending them 
as assiduously in all respects as a farmer would his 
young lambs or his cattle. 

What a vast and inconceivable amount of living 
enjoyment is comprised in the insect world! Of the 
number of these minute creatures, the mind fails 
to grasp the most remote idea. It has been proved 
by a celebrated naturalist, that a single aphis in its 
short life may be the parent of a progeny more 
than fifty times as numerous as the whole number 
of the human inhabitants of the globe. There are 
other tribes of equal fecundity; but this marvel- 
lous fruitfulness is counterbalanced by swarms of 
deadly enemies, to whose ravages all in their turn 
have to submit, and by the sweeping gusts of 
autumn and winter, which prostrate countless le- 
gions-at a breath. There is something melancholy 
in the contemplation of the prodigious havoc com- 
mitted upon the insect races by the first cold blasts 
of autumn, and the sight of the once happy swarms 
reduced to a state of half-animate helplessness. In 
October, 1850, in walking from the sea-wall at 
Harwich as far as the Breakwater, we found the 
margin of the sea for near a mile in length covered 
with myriads of crane-flies, vulgarly known as 
father-long-legs. A strong cold wind was blowing 
from the German ocean, the effects of which had 
already crippled the whole host so effectually that 
they were unable to move out of the way, and 
numbers perished at every step we took. It was 
impossible to set down the foot without crushing 
them by dozens. In some sheltered nooks, under 
the seats, or in crevices in the bank, they had 
crowded so densely for warmth and refuge, and 
their long legs had become so entangled together, 
that thousands might have been lifted in a mass. 
Thus they continued for several days, until a 
change of wind carried them out to sea, where in 
all likelihood they formed an acceptable meal to a 
shoal of whiting then affording employment to the 
fishermen of the place. Again, in the early days 
of September of last year, while making hol. 
day at Southend, we observed a similar pheno- 
menon in connexion with the coccinelle, or “ lady- 
birds.” Innumerable swarms of these pretty little 
creatures, apparently in a state of stupified inac- 
tivity, were clustered about the stones and stakes 
of the shore, and the wooden piles of the long pier, 
thousands being submerged by every breaker that 
fell upon the beach, and the host perishing by mil- 
lions at the rise of the tide. It would appear to be 
a law of nature that the survivors of the interne- 
cine slaughter which all summer long is going on 
between the insect tribes, should be devoured in 
their turn when the combat is over. 

Still vast numbers, of the domestic insects espe- 
cially, contrive to brave the rigours of winter. The 
common house-fly sets up his winter quarters in a 





by the smell of extra sweets and aroused by the 
warmth of extra roasting, to claim his share of the 
Christmas pudding. The flesh-fly, too, no favourite 
with housekeepers, hybernates in huge battalions. 
We chanced some winters back to have occasion to 
disturb a set of folding shutters to a parlour 
window, which had been long unused. We were 
startled by observing that the plastered wall of the 
recess for the reception of the shutters was in ap- 
pearance painted jet-black. On taking a candle, 
however, to examine more distinctly, we made the 
unwelcome discovery that the whole area of six 
feet in length by eighteen inches in width was one 
compact colony of flesh-flies in a dormant state, 
clinging layer upon layer three deep. Fortunately 
they were all palsied or petrified with cold, and 
were easily swept into a washing-basin, which they 
more than filled, and not one of them ever woke 
to buzz again. The window of the room had 
been left open till sunset every day during sum- 
mer and autumn, for the sake of ventilation, for 
many years, and it is more than probable that this 
convenient nook had long been a favourite winter- 
ing-place for flesh-flies. The corresponding recess 
on the other side of the window did not contain 
a single one. 

But we are warned by the bounds we have 
already reached, to cut short our remarks on insects 
for the present. Perhaps we may resume the sub- 
ject another day. 





THE RESULTS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Aw interesting article on “ The Text of Scripture,” 
in the “North British Review” for August last, 
thus eloquently points out how little Christians 
have to fear from the minute researches of critics 
in this field of inquiry :— 

“Tt is a matter of congratulation that here, as 
elsewhere, the Bible has sed triumphantly 
through the ordeal. English infidels of the last 
century raised a premature pean over the discovery 
and publication of so many various readings. They 
imagined that the popular mind would be rudely 
and thoroughly shaken, that Christianity would be 
placed in imminent peril of extinction, and that the 
church would be dispersed and ashamed at the sight 
of the tattered shreds of its Magna Charta. But 
the result has blasted all their hopes; and the 
oracles of God are found to have been preserved in 
immaculate integrity. The storm which shakes 
the oak only loosens the earth round its roots, and 
its violence enables the tree to strike its roots deeper 
into the soil. So it is that Seripture has gloriously 
surmounted every trial. There gathers around it 
a dense “ cloud of witnesses,” from the ruins of 
Nineveh and the valley of the Nile; from the slabs 
and bas-reliefs of Sennacherib and the tombs and 
monuments of Pharaoh; from the rolls of Chaldee 
paraphrasts and Syrian versionists; from the cells 
cols Mansion of monastic scribes and the dry and 
dusty labours of scholars and antiquarians. Our 
present bibles are undiluted by the lapse of ages. 
These oracles, written amidst such strange diversity 
of time, place, and condition—among the sands and 
cliffs of Arabia, the fields and hills of Palestine, in 
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the palace of Babylon and in the dungeons of Rome 
—have come down to us in such unimpaired fulness 
and accuracy, that we are placed as advantageously 
towards them as the generation which gazed upon 
the book of the law, or those crowds which hung on 
the lips of Jesus as he recited a parable on the shores 
of the Galilean lake, or those churches which received 
from Paul or Peter one of their epistles of warning 
or exposition. Yes! the river of life which issues 
out from beneath the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, may, as it flows through so many countries, 
sometimes bear with it the earthly evidences of its 
chequered progress ; but the great volume of its 
waters has neither been dimmed in its transparency 
nor bereft of its healing virtue.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRIFLES. 


WHEN Michael Angelo, the great sculptor, was em- 
ployed on one of his noblest works of art, a friend 
called in to see him, and during his visit expressed 
great surprise at finding his statue apparently just the 
same as when he had seen it a few weeks before. 

“Stay, my friend,” said the artist; “I can assure you 
I have been hard at work upon it since I saw you last. 
I have deepened this furrow on the brow, and slightly 
depressed the eyelid; I have added another line to the 
mouth, and——” 

“Yes, yes,” said his friend, “I see all that, but they 
are only trifles.” 

“ That is true,” replied Michael Angelo; “still it is 
these trifles which make Perfection, and do you call 
Perfection a trifle ?” 

The grand truth thus taught by the intelligent 
artist must often have been exemplified in our lives, 
and constant experience shows us that “ trifles make 
the sum of human happiness.” Indeed, how insignifi- 
cant appears the loss of a button or a string, and yet 
it may be just sufficient to throw us off our guard, 
and overthrow our last portion of good-humour. A 
harsh look, a peevish word, a frown, are often im- 
portant items in our daily self-examination. While, 
on the other hand, one trifling act of kindness may 
cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy. How small a 
thing appears a sprig of moss, yet that was sufficient 
to cheer the heart of one noble wanderer. When Mungo 
Park was traversing the wilds of Africa for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the source of the Nile, one day he 
sunk fainting on the sand, overcome by exhaustion 
and pain. At that moment, a small moss, growing 
amongst the sand, caught his eye, and inspired him 
with fresh vigour. “Can that God,” thought he, 
“who provides nourishment for this tiny plant in such 
a wilderness, suffer me to perish? No, I cannot think 
so. He who gives 7¢ sustenance, must and will also 
protect me.” Nor was he mistaken; in a short time 
he was perceived by a poor negro woman, who took 
him home with her and supplied his wants. 

Again, to come to every-day life, how important is 
the influence that trifles assume! A glove mended 
or a button stitched on for one, a poem read aloud or 
a hymn sung to another, or a bunch of fresh violets 
presented to a third; a new ribbon given to the young, 
or a pair of warm gloves provided for the old; or a 
smile, a kind word, an encouraging remark bestowed 
on any one—who can deny how delightful are such 
trifles? How very little they look apart; but wnite 
them, and, like the little bits that compose mosaic- 
work, how beautiful an effect they produce! Let us 
all, then, try to paint as beautiful a picture of our lives 
as possible, never forgetting to seek the aid of the 
Holy Spirit to bless all our efforts. 





Party. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY SEEING A DAISY, WHEN 
CONFINED TO A SICK CHAMBER. 


O! rrrrxe smiling flower, and dear, 

Thou gently whisperest in mine ear 
insect-hum and golden beam, 

Of scented air and silv’ry stream. 


Thou in a free, glad home didst spring, 
Where song-bird waves the joyous wing, 
And the clear heaven above thy head 
Soft, loving sunshine o’er thee shed. 


And thou hast watch’d the bright stars come 
Unto Night’s council, one by one, 

And heard the rush of spirit-wings, 

With whispers of mysterious things. 


And Morning’s pearls have deck’d thy head, 
And fairy feet tripp’d round thy bed ; 

The wild winds in their sweep have stay’d, 
And stoop’d them down with thee, and play’d. 


O! that I once again might come 
Forth to the breath of thy sweet home; 
O for ome look on the blue skies 

Before I close these weary eyes. 

I long, upon my burning brow, 

To feel the fresh’ning breezes blow ; 
And press the soft moss ’neath my feet 
Once more, ere death and I do meet. 


And I should choose upon my tomb 
To have.thy crested brethren bloom ; 
With their upturn’d and cheerful eyes, 
Gazing like Hope’s upon the skies. 

I know of flowers of brighter hue, 

But none like thee, so meek and true; 
Calm and erect is still thy form 

Amid the wintry wreck and storm. 


O! simple gem from Flora’s crown, 
By careless hand beside me thrown ; 
Thou hast awaken’d memories dear ; 
I thank thee for thy coming here. 
MARY LEWIS. 
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FLOWERS. 


Gap childven of the sun and earth, 
With birds e’er carolling your birth, 
How beautiful ye are to me, 

O’er wild and mead upspringing free. 
Ye speak, in low melodious tone, 

A language that is all your own ; 

Ye tell us of a clearer sky, 

Where blossoms do not spring to die. 


Ye tell us, those we mourn as dead 
Shall bright appear, when ‘Time has fled 
With its cold wintry storms away, 

And breaketh the eternal day. 


Ye ever lead my thoughts above 

To Him who sent ye in His love, 
Whisp’ring of peace and trust in heaven, 
To hearts by care and sorrow riven. 


Ye fairest of all mortal things, 

Ye seem like gems from angel wings, 
Dropp’d by some guardian of the night 
As he uprose in hasty flight. 


Whene’er I watch ye as ye grow, 

A holy calm comes o’er my brow, 

I lean with stronger trust on God, 
And tread more firm the broken sod. 


My heart loves all the pleasant things 
That the rejoicing Summer brings ; 

But most of all the scented flowers 

With which she strews this earth of ours. 


MARY LEWIS. 
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Curate oF SrerraA Lrone.—Captain Lynch, who is 
about to. undertake a grand exploring expedition into the 
interior of Africa, on behalf of the American government, 
does not give much encouragement as to the feasibility of 
white colonization on the west coast of Africa, even ina 
temporary way, and for commercial purposes only. He 
intimates that there is but a single Englishman known to 
have survived the climate for five years, and at the end of that 
time the fever carried him off. About forty years ago, the 
Portuguese colonized an island in the immediate vicinity of 
Guinea, sending there 7000 persons. At this time, however, 
there is but a single individual living in whose veins the 
blood of any of these colonists is believed to course. , 


Exectrric Gas.—In this age of wonderful discoveries, 
one of the most astonishing that has been for a long time 
announced consists in the alleged conversion of water, by a 
simple magneto-electric process of decomposition, into a 
non-explosive illuminating gas! It is to supersede the use 
of coal-gas for lighting, heating, and cooking, and of coal- 
fuel for locomotives and steamboats; and a company is, 
we hear, being formed, with the intention literally of set- 
ting the Thames on fire. “ By the present discovery,” 
says the prospectus of this incipient’ company, “ water can 
be converted into gas at an almost nominal cost.” About 
sixpence per 1000 cubic feet is, we’ believe, the estimate ; 
while even at this low charge the profits would be con- 
siderable. No manufacturing. premises or extensive works 
are required. The process, it appears, may be performed in 
a magneto-electric machine of comparatively small size, so 
that every country mansion or town residence, shop or fac- 

‘tory, steam-engine or cooking apparatus, locomotive or 
steamboat, may have its own portable gasometer.. The 
genuineness of the objects of this projected company, chi- 
merical as they may seem, are attested by no less an 
authority than Dr. Leeson, ¥.R.s. 

“ At the invitation of the interim managing director,” 
says the “ Literary. Gazette,” “we have made an examina- 
tion of this ‘invention’ for ourselves. An ingeniously-con- 
structed magneto-electric machiue of large size is employed 
in effecting, to all appearance, the decomposition of a. fluid 
contained in a number of bottles. The gas escaping from 
these is passed through some hydro-carbon compound to 
give it illuminating power, and it is collected in a gasometer 
and burnt at once in an ordinary Leslie gas-burner. It is 
said to be oxygen and hydrogen derived from the decem- 

ition of water, with their explosive property destroyed ! 

ese gases, it. may be well to explain, as liberated from 
water, exist in proportions forming a mixture which is 
violently explosive on the application .of a spark; yet here 
is a gas burning quietly from an ordinary. burner, and 
giving out a flame of the same illuminating power as com- 
mon coal-gas. The gist of the invention is this. Some 
preparation—here'is the secret—costing twopence to 1000 
cubic feet of gas, is used, which, being held in solution in 
the water, is said to destroy the explosive property of the 
liberated gases. Now the gases from water should exist in 
proportions of 88°9 of oxygen and 11°1 of hydrogen ; but 
an analysis of this gas by Mr. Holmes, Panopticon Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, was shown to us, giving oxygen about 
12, and hydrogen, about 82. It is clear.therefore that 
aater is not decomposed ; and the only inference we can 
draw from this is, that the electric gas is derived simply 
from the preparation added to the water.” 


New Discovery oF an AssyR1an OBELISK. — The 
Royal Asiatic Society has lately received intelligence of the 
discovery, at Kouyunjik, of an obelisk of white stone, 9 feet 
2 inches in height from the base to the summit, and 6 feet 
3 inches square at the base, so that it is considerably larger 
than the Nimroud obelisk in the British Museum. It was 
found lying on its side in the centre of the mound, 15 feet 
below the surface. Itis quite perfect and unbroken, though 
unhappily the water has defaced some parts of the bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions with which it is covered on every 
side. Colonel Rawlinson thinks the obelisk likely to be one of 
Assur-akhpal, builder of the north-west palace of Nimroud ; 
thongh the style and language of the inscriptions, so far as 
he has examined them, are rather that of Tiglath-Pileser 1. 





Sratisticat Conarzss.—A general statistical congress 
is about to be held at Brussels, at which many of the most 
eminent statisticians of Europe, and deputations from the 
learned societies, are expected to be present. 

Exxectrric TeLreGrapu.—The Mediterranean Electric 
Telegraph Company, destined to unite England with Africa, 
the East Indies and Australia, by way of France, Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Algeria, is at length constituted, with a 
capital of 300,000/., divided into 30,000 shares. 

Literary Fecunpity.—Between the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1851, and the 11th of December, 1852, Alexander 
Dumas, the French novelist, has produced, in addition 
to some miscellaneous compositions of which he takes no 
note, a total of forty volumes, comprising something like 
120,000 lines, or 8,000,000 letters. This pernicious writer 
records these remarkable statistics, in a communication to 
the editor of one of the public journals, with evident grati- 
fication, aud seems confidently to expect that they will 
excite the admiration of mankind. But, apart from the evil 
tendency of most.of his works, we see nothing creditable to 
an author in these vast powers of production. “The quality 
of the article so manufactured must be of the most inferior 
description. This is reducing literary men to mere manu- 
script-producing machines. “‘Talent and genius were not 
given to them by God to be diluted in floods of-type; and 
their: education and reading were destined for something 
nobler than the maiiufacture of bales of trashy volumes for 
the ‘circulating library. It is sad thus to see what should 
be a noble profession degraded into a vile mechanical calling, 
pursued’ for lucre, instead of God’s glory and man’s profit. 

Society FoR THE ExpLoraTion oF NinEvVEH.—We 
are’glad to learn that it is in°contemplation to form an 
association for the purpose of carrying on with energy and 
spirit -the’ excavations which have been so nobly n. 
Mr. Layard is of opinion that he has, so to. speak, only 
scratched the surface of the Assyrian mounds, and that the 
most ancient ruins of this most ancient people have not yet 
been réached.’ The Government ‘not’ being disposed’ to 
afford:more money, and the Museum not having funds for 
the purpose, it is evident. that if we are to secure these 
valuable, historical memorials, .it must be the work of pri- 
vate enterprise. The project: of a society,for the purpose 
has met with the sanction and support of Prince Albert. 
Subscriptions to a large amount haye already been con- 
tributed.’ We are glad to see that in the prospectus issued 
by.the Assyrian’ Society, the object of the exploration is 
urged as having “ especial reference to biblical illustration.” 
, Waar 1s Coat ?—A somewhat curious trial has lately 
taken place at Edinburgh before the Jury court. The pro- 
prietors ‘of an estate rich in minéral productions had ‘per- 
mitted certain tenants to work‘it, on the condition of paying 
a specified amount as lordship on:the ironstone, coal, and 
lime so wrought. The tenants, instead of working the fore- 
mentioned minerals, turned their attention to a bituminous 
shale abounding in gas, by the sale of which to the gas- 
makers they obtained large profits, a very small portion of 
which came to the proprietors in the name of lordship or 
seignorage. The proprietors have brought an action against 
the tenants, as having ‘no right to meddle with the bitumi- 
nous shale, as not being a coal. - The damages were laid at 
10,0007.. The most eminent chemists, - geologists, and 
mineralogists of England and Scotland have given evidence 


on the subject, and great names are found on both sides of : 


the question, whether this shale is a coal or not. As in the 
case of Mr. Hales’s rocket mixture, of which it was disputed 
whether it could be called gunpowder or not, the present 
trial has been decided according to the meaning attached to 
the word “coal” in any mercantile transaction. The judge 
put aside the conflicting testimony of the savans, and left 
the decision to the common sense of the jury, who gave a 
verdict in favour of the leaseholders. 

PARLIAMENTARY Votrne.—A new mode of taking the 
votes of the House of Commons was commenced just before 
its prorogation. Members no longer “ go into the lobbies,” 
and strangers are not “excluded from the galleries.” The ayes 
and noes divide to the benches on the right and left of the 
Speaker’s chair, the tellers reporting at the table as formerly. 
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